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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Delivered on Monday, December 28, in Princeton, 
N. J., at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing op the Association. 

By F. M. Warren. 
A PLEA FOE THE STUDY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN. 1 



The cause of medieval Latin literature, the literature 
of the period which reaches from the arrival of Gerbert 
at Rheims, about 972, to the appearance of the Divine 
Comedy, does not require of its advocate tonight any 
eulogy of the intellectual vigor and correct style of medie- 
val Latinists. We are all aware, sadly aware perhaps, 
that the highest thought of the Middle Ages found ex- 
pression in another language than English, French or 
German. We need not therefore debate an opinion which 
is universally received. My desire rather is to invite you 
to consider a particular application of this opinion. Con- 
scious that we cannot yet compass the broad significance 
of the relations of medieval Latin literature to the ver- 
nacular literatures of the Germanic and Eomance peoples, 
I would confine my remarks to outlining the social and 
mental activity of a single community of those peoples, 
manifested in the limited period of one generation. It is 
the population of the valley of the Loire which I would 

1 This paper attempts a sketch of society in central France under 
Robert the Pious (987-1031), and its activity in the field of secular 
lyric poetry. 
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summon before you, of one of its tributaries, tbe Vienne, 
especially, a population whicb, mainly Provengal and sub- 
ject to tbe duke of Aquitania, still acknowledged tbe king 
of France as its overlord, and constituted with tbe French 
of tbe Center a social unit. And tbe years in which I 
would sbow tbis community at work include tbe last decades 
of tbe tentb century and tbe first decades of tbe eleventb, 
or approximately tbe official lifetime of Robert tbe Pious 
of France (987-1031) and bis vassal, William tbe Great, 
fiftb duke of Aquitania (990-1030), and seventh count of 
Poitou. Tbey also cover tbe reign of tbe otber great 
retainer of Robert, Richard tbe Second, duke of Normandy 
(996-1026). 

Shortly after tbe beginning of tbe tentb century tbe 
conversion of tbe viking Rollo, and tbe permanent occu- 
pation of tbe lower course of tbe Seine by bis companions 
brought tbe persistent harrying of western France to an 
end, and prepared tbe pacification of tbe country. The 
Norsemen bad been heathen, laying waste church and 
monastery, tbe last asylums of Carolingian civilization. 
While they were ravaging, the fitful raids of the Moslems 
along the Mediterranean and the guerilla warfare of the 
feudatories of the Center bad seemed but minor evils. 
But quiet in tbe North foreshadowed quiet elsewhere. In 
972 the Rhone valley saw the Saracens in full retreat. 
And before tbis time, about tbe middle of tbe century, 
the year 955 witnessed the turning point of feudal strife. 
For the army of Hugh tbe Great, falling back from tbe 
walls of Poitiers, attributed tbe failure of the siege to St. 
Hilary's anger, aroused by tbe burning of a monastery in 
tbe suburbs. 1 Hereafter superstition aided devotion in 

"See F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, p. 14; ef. p. ,99. — Flo- 
doard's Annates show the gradual subsidence of Norman inroads 
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its protection of sanctuaries, and the cause of peace became 
an immediate beneficiary. 

Another result of this campaign of Hugh's was a last- 
ing treaty which the dukes of France and Aquitania signed 
to their mutual profit in 962, and which may have been 
strengthened in 970 by Hugh Capet's marriage to Adelaide, 
a Provencal. In 966 an agreement between Hugh Capet 
and Richard of Normandy was also entered upon, by which 
Richard acknowledged Hugh's suzerainty, and both engage- 
ments were still in force when Hugh became the rightful 
overlord of Normandy and Aquitania, through his acces- 
sion to the throne in 987. The benefits derived from this 
lessening of raids and forays were so patent that dawning 
public opinion fostered the idea of a universal peace, and 
in 988 a plan for a federation of the Catholic states of the 
Continent seems to have been broached by Hugh and other 
rulers. 1 This ideal failed of achievement, but in France 
at least it was partly realized when the death of Herbert 
of Vermandois (995) and Eudes of Chartres (996) left 
Foulques Nerra of Anjou the only constant menace to the 
tranquillity of his neighbors. 

It may be, however, that much of the credit for the 
comparative quiet of the countryside under Robert the 

between 919 and 930. None are mentioned after this latter date. 
The Hungarians, who were a menace to France and Aquitania 
during the first half of the tenth century, do not appear in Flodoard 
after 951. In 955 their power was broken by Otto I, whose victory 
brought peace and the attendant intellectual development to Germany 
also. The Saracens had seized the Great St. Bernard pass early 
in the century, and either killed or robbed the English pilgrims 
who took that way to Rome (see Flodoard, years 921, 923, 940, 951). 
1 F. Lot, Lea Demiers Carolingiens, pp. 233, 234. — The " Paix de 
Dieu" was probably suggested at this time by the clergy of Aqui- 
tania. See A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Histoire de France u 2 , pp. 
133-138. 
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Pious is due to the final triumph of feudalism. The 
interdependence of vassal and suzerain, the actual rights 
of the former to the lands he theoretically held as a gift, 
the power to transmit these lands to his descendants, these 
principles, and others which, gradually developed and ad- 
justed, formed the framework of medieval society, had been 
generally recognized by the middle of the tenth century. 
They furnish the grounds for Hugh Capet's appeal to his 
barons, at the crisis of his career, in 981. 1 And, when 
firmly fixed, they prepared the way for a new conception 
of humanity. The generation which was first wholly 
fashioned by them could drop the century-long debate over 
matters of administration. Relieved of the discussion of 
methods of government it could devote itself to its social 
and intellectual welfare. Through contemplation of a 
new environment the consciousness of a new being was 
acquired. The heirs to this new estate, glorying in the 
ideals of life which they had inherited, became eager to 
proclaim them to others, to give them to mankind as 
unquestioned truths. And they sought a way of express- 
ing their belief and their emotions. 

In this assertion of a nation's creed the communities of 
religion led. For they profited, the earliest of all social 
units, by the evolution of the new social organism. They 
had been sacked by the Normans and exploited by the 
barons, who had quartered their men-at-arms in their halls 
and turned the revenue of their acres into their war- 
chests. The Normans converted, the barons were next to 
yield. Under the banner of Oluny, whose charter of 910 
had absolved it from all secular rule, the monasteries of 
France and Aquitania entered on a protracted conflict with 

1 Richer, Historiarum Libri in, c. 81-83; cf. I, c. 53, 64, n, c. 7, 97, 
m, c. 11, 13, rv, c. 48, 62; Dido of St. Quentin, in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina cxij, 694, 702, 755. 
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their feudal oppressors. The activity of decades was con- 
sumed in the strife, but the end justified the effort. One 
after another the lay abbots gave way to clerical. The 
exactions of the tax collectors gradually ceased. Before 
the election of Hugh Capet to the kingship the work had 
been done. The monasteries, free at last from the fear 
of plunder and sacrilege, could give themselves to the 
purposes for which they had been founded. They became 
centers of devotion and religious training. 

An outward sign of the coming of peace and piety to 
the land is given by the building of convents, abbeys and 
churches. In the years which intervened between Kobert's 
elevation to the throne in 987 and his death in 1031, 
new basilicas were erected at Orleans, Tours (St. Mar- 
tin's), Angouleme, Limoges, fitampes, Poitiers, Dijon, 
Eennes, Angers and Ohartres — to follow their chronologi- 
cal sequence, — many monasteries were reconstructed and 
various chapels were endowed. The new churches were 
larger than the old. Stone arches and vaultings took the 
place of wood, dangerously inflammable. The plans for 
some of them had been dra.-vn by artists attracted from 
Italy, and Italian artisans also looked after their orna- 
mentation. Into these more substantial and more pleasing 
monuments flowed the gifts of the faithful. Gold cruci- 
fixes, statues of gold, shrines studdied with gems, gold 
and silver Scripture covers, embroidered silk altar cloths, 
especially for the Virgin's altar, bore witness to the afflu- 
ence which commerce following in the train of peace had 
brought. In this new birth of the eleventh century we 
mark that leaven of Italian art and architecture which 
was to show itself later at the beginning of the sixteenth. 1 

"Ademar de Chabannes, Chronicon in, e. 49, 51, 56, etc.; Kaoul 
Glaber, Historia n, c. 4, 5, in, c. 4, etc., Vita 8. Chiilelmi, passim; 
Helgaud of Fleury, Epitoma Vitae Boberti; Andre of Fleury, Vita 
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Awakening religious zeal found still further means of 
gratification. Quick to take advantage of the general 
enthusiasm for holy things, bishops vied with abbots in 
exalting the importance of their charges. The healing 
power of relics was confidently proclaimed, and measures 
were taken to heighten their sanctity. The discovery of a 
part of Moses' rod at Sens, which brought to that city a 
goodly influx of worshippers from all western Europe, 
and incidentally made Sens and its see opulent, prepared 
the way for the appearance of John the Baptist's head a 
year or two later (1010), at St. Jean d'Angely, at the 
opportune moment of the return of William of Aquitania 
from his customary pilgrimage to Rome. Some conten- 
tious minds there were who scouted the genuineness of 
this treasure, but the visit of Robert and his queen to the 
sacred spot, of the king of Navarre, the duke of Gascony, 
the count of Champagne, not to mention princes and 
bishops, abbots and magistrates, French, Provengals, 
Spaniards and Italians, speedily drove the petty critics to 
cover. For if the head were not the real one, the gifts 
showered on the fortunate abbey which could boast of it 
rang true. The age demanded memorials of the martyred 
dead, or at least the communities of religion did, and the 
demands were wonderfully supplied. Indeed, did not an 
Italian antiquarian guarantee, towards 1025, to furnish 
talismans to all believers? Kor may we suppose that he 
manufactured them, for the ancient tombs in the valley 
of the Po proved fairly inexhaustible. 1 

Gauzlini (in Neues Archiv in, pp. 353, 356, 359, 363-367, 375-379); 
Chroniqttes de Saint-Martial de Limoges, pp. 5, 6, 8, 42, 43; Ohro- 
niques des Eglises d'Anjou, pp. 257, 258; Miracles de Saint-Benott, 
pp. 128, 129, 209, 217, 276; Chronicon 8. Benigni Divion. (in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina cxli, 856-860, 862) ; Bernard of Angers, Miracula 
8. Fidis; A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Eistoire de France n 2 , pp. 199-201. 
'Raoul Glaber, Historia in, c. 6, rv, c. 3; Ademar de Chabannea, 
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To us of the present day it seems somewhat suggestive 
that this unearthing of relics under Robert and William 
should coincide with a sudden expansion of the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. Could the law of competition have been 
operative here, and may we suspect the local oratories of 
attempting to rival the Holy Sepulcher? Down to the 
first decade of the eleventh century the usual trip to Pales- 
tine had been mainly made by water. It was perilous in 
the extreme and very costly. But when the king of Hun- 
gary, under his baptismal name of Stephen, had waged 
what might be called a war of religion against his adver- 
saries, and bringing peace to his realm had unified it, 
a land route was opened. By every means in his power 
the royal convert favored the passing of pilgrims through 
his territories. He furnished them freely with provisions 
and even gave them clothes and money. So that the very 
poor could now aspire to the great blessing. " Where- 
fore," as the chronicler tells us, " an innumerable multi- 
tude of both nobles and commoners set out for Jerusalem." 
It was towards the year 1008 that this change took place. 
For two seasons the tide swelled on. Then Hakem, the 
Moslem ruler of Syria, taking alarm at so surprising a 
flood of Occidentals strove to allay it by removing its 
objective point. He razed the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher to its foundation stones. 

In France, at least, this violent act of desecration seems 
to have been rightly interpreted. They said at Orleans 
that the Jews of the region had warned Hakem against 
a coming invasion of armed Christians. At once a fierce 
persecution of the supposed informers broke out. The 

Ghronicon in, c. 56; Helgaud, Epitoma Vitae Roberti (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. cxiji, 928). The monks of St. Jean d'Angely were still claim- 
ing their relic in 1109. See G. de Nogent, Gesta Dei (Migne, o. c. 
clvi, 695). 
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Jews of the Loire valley were murdered, drowned or 
exiled. Hardly did the terrified remnants of the unfortu- 
nate race find a bleak refuge in forest coverts. For five 
years none dared show themselves in town or village. In 
1017, through some unaccountable veering of opinion, 
Hakem rebuilt the church, and the arrested stream of pil- 
grims resumed its course. 1 

The religious exaltation of the generation of Robert the 
Pious did not exhaust itself at all with frequent journey- 
ings to consecrated shrines. It found other vents, benefi- 
cent or harmful. Heresies appeared. Here and there 
crazed zealots began to deny the authority of the Church 
and inveigh against its formal rites, scattered mutterings 
of the coming storm. In 1022 the pertinacious sect of 
the Manicheans was discovered in active proselyting at 
Orleans. Some of the higher clergy were involved, among 
them the queen's confessor even. The power of the state 
was invoked, and those who refused to recant, to the 
number of thirteen, were publicly burned alive. It is said 
that here the fires of the Inquisition were lighted. 2 

1 Raoul Glaber, o. c. in, c. 1, 7, iv, c. 6 ; Ademar de Chabannes, 
o. o. m, c. 47, 55; A. Luchaire, o. c, pp. 78-84; Ch. Pfister, fitudes 
sur le rigne de Robert le Pieux, pp. 344-350. — Veneration of relics 
and the cures they worked were the chief reasons for pilgrimages 
to European shrines. The great pilgrimages, after Jerusalem, were 
to Rome and Santiago. Towards the end of the tenth century other 
localities began to attract large numbers of devotees. In 996 Adal- 
bert, bishop of Prague, visited St. Martin's at Tours, St. Benedict's 
(Pleury), St. Maur-sur-Loire and St. Denis (Pertz, SS. iv, 592, 604). 
Bernward of Hildesheim made a pilgrimage in 1006 to St. Denis and 
St. Martin's (Pertz, o. o. iv, 776). Bernard of Angers visited St. 
Fides', at Conques, three times between 1010 and 1020 (Miracula 8. 
Fidis, Lauer's edition, Introduction). 

2 R. Glaber, o. o. n, c. 11, 12, in, c. 8; Ademar de Chabannes, o. c. 
in, c. 49, 59, 69; Cartulaire de St. Pierre de Ohartres, pp. 109-115; 
Migne, Pat. Lat. cxm, 1269; Chronicon St. Petri Vivi Senon., in 
Recueil des Historiens x, pp. 223, 224. 
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But a more acceptable manifestation of piety revealed 
itself in the growing worship of the Virgin. The pure, 
submissive figure of Mary had long appealed to the people 
of central France. Chapels had been dedicated to her, 
altars built, and now her altars became the especial reci- 
pients of gifts. One of the great prelates of the age de- 
voted himself to her praise, and the noble cathedral he 
erected at Chartres, with the assistance of the rulers of 
France, Aquitania and even Cnut of England, was a church 
of Our Lady. Bishop Fulbert also composed hymns in 
her honor, and as in the religious lyric of the day the 
Father and the Son were addressed as " Domine," so 
was Mary, blessed among women, acclaimed as "Domina." 1 

Another and quite different idea of society under Bobert 
the Fious and William the Great is afforded by the change 
in fashions. When Louis of France married Adelaide 
of Brioude (Haute-Loire), in 981, he assumed the dress 
of her people and relapsed in his manners. But as he did 
not carry his clothes or his effeminacy home to France, 
his example could not contaminate his former countrymen. 
When, however, the courtiers of Constance of Aries, most 
frivolous in conduct, we are told, halting in morals, wear- 
ing perverted garments and shod most absurdly, inex- 

1 Flodoard often mentions churches of the Virgin in his Annates. 
Maieul of Cluny (t 994) was her devotee (Migne, Pat. hat. cxxxvii, 
759, 760), and Dunstan of England too: " Non patiatur domina mea, 
sancta Mater Domini mei " ( Vita 8. Dunstani, in Stubbs' Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, p. 18). Fulbert's contemporary, Stephen of Hun- 
gary, vied with him in building churches for her worship {Vita 8. 
Stephani, in Migne, o. c. cli, 1218, 1219). Fulbert extolled the Virgin 
in various sermons also (Migne, o. c. cxli, 320 ss, 336 ss). — It is 
possible that the political power of women at this time, of Adelaide, 
widow of Otto I, and her daughter, Emma, widow of Lothaire, of 
Theophano, widow of Otto II, of Beatrice, duchess of Lorraine, 
Hugh Capet's sister, and of Constance, Robert's queen, may have 
reacted favorably on the cult of the Virgin. 
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perienced in war and unskilled in horsemanship, flocked 
to Orleans and Paris in her bridal train, in 1005, then 
indeed were the good old times put incontinently to flight. 
Though the glowing invectives of a Saint William of 
Dijon did avail in rescuing many from the pit, yet nearly 
all France that you knew decked itself out in this livery 
of Satan — and with the assurance of a nucleus of fashion- 
able customers in advance the reprobate barber invaded 
the Northern capitals, virtuously hirsute. 1 

At this turning-point of the eleventh century, then, 
beliefs and customs were being recast. The material and 
the spiritual elements of a people's life were being sub- 
jected to new tests, to other analyses. And in this general 
fusing of the past with the future the refining of the 
intellect was going on. The monasteries, as we have seen, 
had been restored to their proper functions of piety, in- 
dustry and education. It is true that the schools they 
maintained for the training of their own acolytes and the 
instruction of the young nobles of the neighborhood were 
of the simplest kind. Reading, writing and reckoning 
formed the substance of their teaching. The purpose of 
this primary discipline also was thoroughly didactic. The 
works of the Church Fathers supplied the text-books. In 
truth we could not expect communities which had been 
reformed by Cluny to teach literature. To its abbots 
Virgil was perdition and Horace purgatory, at the best. 
Still in the enlightening of the land these pious founda- 
tions are not to be overlooked. They were too numerous 
and their heads were too frequently men of brains, as 
Abbo of Fleury, whose talents had given him a reputation 

'Richer, Historiarum hibri in, c. 95; Adalberon of Laon, Carmen ad 
Robertum Begem, 11. 97-106 (Migne, o. c. cxu, 795, 796) ; R. Glaber, 
Hist, in, c. 9, and Vita 8. Guilelmi, c. 16. Cf. Othlo of St. Emmeram, 
Liber Visionum, Visio xvn (Migne, o. e. cxlvi, 373). 
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even in England. Yet conceding to the monasteries all 
possible merit in the diffusion of knowledge, we cannot 
make large claims for them in the field of science. The 
spirit of their discipline was neither progressive nor stimu- 
lating. The true renaissance of learning in Trance was 
to take place elsewhere, and it is in the cathedrals that 
its presence was made manifest. When, in 972, the arch- 
bishop of Kheims confided the direction of the school he 
was about to organize for the education of the youth of 
his diocese to Gerbert, a Provengal monk from Aurillac 
(Oantal), the foundations of the Trench university were 
laid. 

Gerbert's ideas of learning- were quite different from 
those which obtained in the religious communities of his 
day. His purpose was quite the reverse of didactic. He 
was consumed with a longing for knowledge, and recog- 
nized a distinct end in the cultivation of pure literature. 
Both these goals he steadfastly set before his pupils. The 
study of the Latin poets of antiquity held a leading place 
in his curriculum : Virgil, Statius, Terence, Juvenal, Hor- 
ace, Persius, Lucan. From them he taught the art of 
rhetoric. They were the models. By imitating their 
style a correct and elegant Latinity was to be acquired. 
In his scientific courses books were not the only texts. 
Description was proven by observation. His classes in 
astronomy studied the stars in heaven by night, in order 
to gain a more exact notion of their position relative to 
the earth. 

The revival of learning in the Middle Ages is greatly 
indebted to Gerbert for his methods of instruction. It 
profited largely also by his literary taste and the perfection 
of his Latin style. And it received fresh impetus from 
his zeal as a collector. You might say that the chief aim 
of Gerbert's academic career was to form a library of his 
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own. Whatever the theme of his extensive correspond- 
ence, politics, church administration or private business, 
we often see him slighting his argument in order to beg 
his friends for one more volume, a Pliny or a Commentary 
on Terence, a Suetonius or a Statius, a Caesar or a Boe- 
thius, an oration of Cicero's or a treatise on medicine. 
And many were the scribes he hired to copy distant manu- 
scripts. Clearly Gerbert's whole attitude towards educa- 
tion, the curiosity which impelled him to seek out all 
kinds of information, the store he set by the authors of 
ancient Rome, contained all the essential elements of an 
intellectual revolution. As in the affairs of state so in 
the matters of the mind. The establishment of the feudal 
system, the cessation of warfare which accompanied its 
crystallization, had opened the way for a new conception 
of man in relation to his surroundings. During the last 
three decades of the tenth century the cathedral school at 
Rheims was the intellectual center of Christendom, and 
the students who gathered in its cloisters received a train- 
ing and gained an inspiration that was to mould all the 
schools of which they in turn were to become masters, 
whether monastic or episcopal. 1 

Among Gerbert's pupils was one, an Italian by birth 
perhaps, who was destined to succeed him in his calling 
as a teacher and hand his educational ideas down through 
the classrooms of the eleventh century. Chartres, already 
favorably known for its cultivation of the arts and medi- 
cine, took the place of Rheims as a university center when 
Fulbert became its bishop (1006-1028), and supplied the 

1 Richer, Historiarum Libri in, c. 42-50, 51-54, 56-65, rv, c. 73, etc.; 
J. Havet, Lettres de Gerbert; Aimoin of Fleury, Vita 8. Abbonis 
(Migne, o. c. cxxxix, 387 ss); Ch. Pfister, Etudes sur le rdgne de 
Robert le Pieux, pp. 9-34; Constantine of Fleury (Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, July, 1909). 
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abbeys and cathedrals of western Europe with theologians 
and teachers. The heads of the schools of Angers, Poi- 
tiers, Tours, and Orleans in the Center, and Evreux and 
St. Riquier in the North, Adelmann of Liege and Brescia, 
Reginald of Cologne and Olbert of Gembloux were of this 
second band of scholars which received its training at the 
hands of Fulbert. More potent than they, however, or 
than others who might be named, though perhaps exercis- 
ing no greater authority among his contemporaries, was the 
Chartres alumnus, Berengar of Tours. His discussion of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation started the most signi- 
ficant controversy of the age, and marked beyond mis- 
taking the advent of new ways of thought. For it 
summoned the dogmas of the Church before the judgment 
seat of reason. 1 

With the debate over Berengar's heresy we have passed 
beyond the limits of the period under consideration, but 
we have done so purposely, in order to illustrate the real 
essence of that revolution of the intellect which, beginning 
in Gerbert's lecture-room, was carried on with equal energy 
by his academic successor. Together with the other facts 
that have been cited, whether sociological or religious, this 
outbreak of freedom of thought, this protest against un- 
questioned tradition, stamps the reign of Robert the Pious 
as eventful in the history of the people of France. For 
these facts taken in their entirety bring before us a nation 
newly constituted, a society conscious of itself, filled with 
its own views of the world and man and bent on giving 
these views utterance. The darkness of war and mental 
sloth has foreshadowed another dawning. Generations of 
brutal materialism and indolent bigotry have begot, in the 
mysterious ways of Providence, a folk which has aspira- 

'A. Clerval, Les IScoles de Chartres au moyen age, pp. 14-142. 
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tions and doubts. Are these aspirations and doubts to be 
formulated ? Will the Frenchman of this medieval renais- 
sance express his ideas and emotions as his descendants 
will hundreds of years later, at the time of the classical 
new birth? 

In the domain of art and architecture we have seen this 
question plainly answered. In the realm of music an 
answer may be dimly discerned. In the field of literature 
alone are we forced to grope our way. Should we pass 
by, for the moment, the mass of lyric poetry made up of 
church hymns and sequences, we can trace out hardly any 
other evidences of literary activity than are afforded by 
the letters of prelates, the biographies of abbots and bishops, 
the annals of provinces and convents and the disputations 
of wrangling ecclesiastics. And to call the greater part 
of this material literature requires a large exercise of 
charity. At best it is mainly hortatory and didactic. 
Eulogies of church dignitaries and the laudation of relics 
are its mainsprings. Pride of authorship but rarely stands 
forth as a compelling power. Indeed, in the compositions 
which have reached us, Fulbert of Chartres is the only 
known writer of the period who cultivates literature for 
its own sake. But his works, few in number as they are, 
fortunately comprise many literary varieties. Besides 
letters and sermons, we find poems, sacred and secular, 
sequences and hymns to the Virgin, lines to aid the 
memory, a jocose narrative in verse, and stanzas to the 
nightingale. The collection is significant. We would 
hope that it is typical, and that many of Fulbert's con- 
temporaries may have tried to rival him, on one note at 
least. But of such emulators barely the name. Even 
Constantine, pupil and friend of Grerbert, master at Fleury 
for a time, then abbot of St. Mesmin, near Orleans, and, 
later, abbot of Nbuaille, near Poitiers, whose songs an old 
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Rheims comrade likens in style to the manner of Sophocles, 
and whose verse, and the music which accompanied it, is 
praised by more than one chronicler, even he, a gifted poet, 
lives only in scattered allusions. 1 

Yet music and song must have stirred hearts in the 
valley of the Loire under the suzerainty of William the 
Great and the overlordship of Robert the Pious. Not 
only do the productions of Fulbert's muse and the lost 
rhymings of Oonstantine's indicate this, but these very 
princes under whom they wrought are always given to us 
as patrons of letters and trained in the liberal arts. We 
learn that William, the grandfather of William IX of 
Poitou, is an admirer of books, the owner of a library to 
which he would retire when seeking relief from adminis- 
trative cares, and where he would pass long nights in 
reading, which conquered sweet sleep. And if he saw any 
clerk, ornate in wisdom, did he not especially cherish 
him, even to the bestowal of the abbacy of St. Maixent 
on one of them, a certain Renaud, surnamed Plato ? And 
when William's daughter, Agnes, became empress of Ger- 
many, we find her also imitating her father's example 
and fostering the pursuit of literature at the imperial 
court. 2 

In the center of William's territories, on the banks of 
the Vienne, a southern tributary of the Loire, stood the 
old city of Limoges with its abbey of St. Martial's. What- 
ever may have been the original object of this pious 
foundation, in the tenth century, at least, the cultivation 
of music among its monks fairly rivalled their good works. 
Church hymns they composed in large numbers. Receiv- 

1 Clerval, o. c, pp. 40-43, 111-116; Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy, July, 1909. 

J R. Glaber, o. c. n, c. 1; Richer, o. c. iv, c. 13; Ademar de Cha- 
bannes, o. c. in, c. 41, 54; Migne, o. c. cxiji, 1369. 
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ing the sequence and trope as STotker and Tutilo had 
fashioned them at St. Gall, they adapted the Easter trope 
to the liturgy of the Nativity and tried to hend the final 
syllables in the sequence strophe to a monorime (in a). 
The development of rime indeed may have preceded the 
evolution of parallelism in the sequence, an evolution which 
seems to have taken place in their circle also. At all 
events, whether these inventions or improvements in the 
trope and the sequence are to be attributed to St. Martial's 
or not, its brethren labored unremittingly and well in the 
domain of church hymnology, and through their labors 
Limoges succeeded St. Gall as a source of sacred song. In 
quality and excellence its sequences rank first among the 
compositions of the tenth century. As early as 934 a 
collection of them was made by some scribe of the abbey, 
in a volume which contains four of Notker's sequences 
and twenty-one of St. Martial's own. Between 985 and 
996 this collection was enlarged into a second edition of 
one hundred and thirty-nine. Still a third sequence manu- 
script from St. Martial's belongs to the tenth century, 
while for the eleventh no less than ten are known, all con- 
taining liturgical tropes and hymns as well as sequences. 
And the other abbeys of Limoges make a further addition 
of five eleventh-century collections to the existing thirteen 
of St. Martial's. Such productivity was unique. St. Gall 
itself can point to but seven volumes. 1 

1 Dreves and Blume, Analecta Eymnica vn, xivn, xlix ; Catalog 
of St. Martial's Library in 1730, in Bulletin de la Socie'te' arcMolo- 
gique et historique du Limousin xliii (1895), pp. 1-60. — In Analecta 
xlix, p. 277, Blume queries as to whether the sequence which he 
prints there from tenth-century manuscripts, and whose phrases 
rime in a, though without parallelism, is not a specimen of the 
oldest forms of the alleluja melody which immediately preceded 
parallelism. — The adaptation of the Tutilo Easter trope, " Quem 
quaeritis, etc.", to the liturgy of the Nativity appears in a St. Mar- 
14 
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From St. Martial's of Limoges religious lyric and the 
sacred drama radiated throughout the abbeys of France. 
In the South, Moissac, which was already famed for its 
hymn writing in the tenth century, borrows some of St. 
Martial's tropes. To the East, Nevers and Cluny answer 
to its influence. Crossing the Channel its tropes reappear 
in Winchester manuscripts, and travelling back over the 
Strait of Dover they enliven the office of St. Vedast's of 
Arras. And it is not in poetic composition alone that its 
monks excel. Nearly all of the thirteen St. Martial 
manuscripts give the musical notation with the hymn. 1 

tial manuscript first (Analecta xltx, p. 8), and is therefore to be 
credited to that abbey. At this time the festival of the Nativity 
was celebrated in central France with much enthusiasm. It receives 
mention at Chartres as early as 977 (Clerval, o. c, p. 95, n. 2), 
and is given great vogue a few decades later by Fulbert. Possibly 
encouraged by the success of this adaptation — though it soon fell 
out of the Christmas play— the monks of St. Martial's made in the 
eleventh century or earlier a similar adaptation to the liturgy for 
Ascension Day (Analecta xltx, p. 10; C. Lange, Die lateinischen 
Osterfeiem, p. 20). 

1 Dreves and Blume, o. o. xlvii, xlix. The connection of Win- 
chester with St. Martial's was probably made at Fleury (Bannister, 
in Analecta XL, p. 9). Unfortunately f he Fleury manuscripts of 
the tenth century are not extant. We know that Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury, received his monastic habit from Fleury in 942, that 
Oswald, bishop of Worcester and archbishop of York, studied at 
Fleury in 958, and again in 960, that Germanus of Winchester went 
with Oswald to Fleury in 960 and remained there for a while, and 
towards 970 paid it another visit of some years duration (Ohronicon 
Abbatiae Ramesiensis (Rolls Series), pp. 15, 24, 29, 42, 72, 73). 
From Fleury, in 986, Abbo was summoned to train the monks of 
Ramsey, and at Fleury, about this time, Oswald, the nephew of the 
archbishop, formed a lasting friendship with the poet Constantine 
(J. Leland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Brittanicis (London, 1709), 
c. 138). It must be that the St. Martial's tropes were sung at 
Fleury while Oswald and Germanus were there, and it is highly 
probable that these priests, or others whose names have not been 
handed down to us, carried these tropes with them to England where 
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We could wish that the influence of St. Martial'a in 
poetry and music might be as clearly seen on the laity of 
its own parish as it is on its monastic colleagues. The 
local chronicles afford, to be sure, a few instances of its 
leadership, but their information is exceedingly meagre. 
When, for instance, the head of John the Baptist was dis- 
covered at St. Jean d'Angely, in 1010, there was an 
occasion for great popular rejoicing. A solemn procession 
of the priests and burghers of Limoges bore to St. Jean 
the bones of St. Martial. And this procession was met on 
the way by the friars of the town and the population of 
the whole region, " antiphonas in excelsa voce intonantes." 
Again, when Geraud had been consecrated bishop of Li- 
moges at St. Hilary's of Poitiers (1012) and had returned 
to St. Martial's, the brethren of that abbey escorted him 
and the visiting bishops to the church of St. Peter's. 
Placed in a chair and raised aloft on the shoulders of 
citizens, " canonicis antiphonas concinentibus," the new 
bishop was then carried in triumph to St. Stephen's. In 
1026 a similar greeting was given to William Taillefer, 
count of Angouleme, as he was coming back to his capital 
from a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcher. He passed 
through Limoges, and was honorably entertained at St. 
Martial's. But afterwards, as he was drawing near to 

Dunstan compiled them, perhaps in 967 (Lange, o. c, p. 44). From 
England and Winchester they would return to the Continent with 
English pilgrims to Rome, or with wandering students like Oswald, 
the nephew, who visited St. Bertin's and St. Vedast's. Arras was 
a station on the way to Rome (W. Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan 
(Rolls Series), pp. 392-395 — route of Sigeric of Canterbury in 991), 
and its abbots remained in relations with the English prelates 
(letter of Fulrad of St. Vedast's to Ethelgar of Canterbury and 
Winchester between 988 and 990; Stubbs, o. c, p. 383). Indeed the 
earliest manuscript of St. Dunstan's life was preserved at St. Vedast's 
(Stubbs, p. xxvii). 
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Angouleme, all of his chief vassals from Perigueux and 
Saintes, together with their people of both sexes and every 
age, the clergy of St. Eparchius' in white vestments and 
a great multitude of citizens, clerks and canons met him, 
" cum laudibus et antiphonis," and entered the town with 
him to the universal pean of " Te Deum laudamus." * 

Festivals like these were undoubtedly organized by the 
monks of St. Martial's and other pious foundations, and the 
singing was lead by the abbey choir. But the monks of 
Limoges did not restrict their friendly intercourse with its 
inhabitants to such occasions, few or many. They provided 
dramatic performances for the laity within the abbey itself. 
The Easter liturgy was treated by them as Tutilo had 
treated it at St. Gall. And we have seen how they ex- 
tended the use of this trope to the office of the Nativity 
first, and afterwards to Ascension Day. Besides these 
embryo plays from the tenth century, two longer dramas 
from the last of the eleventh, the Magi and the Prophets, 
have come down to us in a St. Martial manuscript. And 
the bilingual play of the Virgins, Sponsus, was preserved 
by St. Martial's scribes, though it may have originated in 
a convent nearer to Angouleme. 2 

Proofs there are, then, that the monks of St. Martial's 
were especially interested in poetry and dramatic represen- 
tation during the tenth and eleventh centuries. Their 
productions, and the output of the other abbeys of Limoges, 
as evinced by their scribes, would indicate an active literary 
life in that ancient town. The widespread influence of St. 
Martial's also shows how far its standards of composition 
had permeated France and England. Now if Latin hymns, 

'Ad^mar de Chabannes, o. c. m, c. 49, 56, 65. 
'&. du MGril, Origines latines du th6d.tr e moderne, pp. 151, 179 
(St. Martial MS. at Paris, Bib. Nat., Latin 1139). 
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sequences and tropes, together with the music befitting each 
song, were so much liked and cultivated at this turning- 
point of the Middle Ages by the clergy of Limousin, it is 
more than probable that rustic melodies were engaging the 
attention of ambitious rhymsters among the laity. William 
of Aquitania, so eulogized as a patron of Latin letters, 
would hardly have contemned pleasing compositions in his 
mother tongue. Some of the rulers of his day, as Hugh 
Capet, could not understand Latin. Their literary enter- 
tainments, therefore, must have been confined to the ver- 
nacular. It is also true that many dignitaries of the 
Church were scarcely more learned than Hugh in this 
particular, and if popular poetry existed we may fancy 
that they also encouraged it with their favor. 1 

Now as to the existence of songs in French and Proven§al 
there can be no question. We have one direct witness to 
them at this time, though the locality specified lay to 
the south of William's territories. 2 Still we cannot tell 
whether the lyric enthusiasm of St. Martial's monks was 
a cause or an effect. Did they sing because they belonged 
to a race of singers, accustomed for ages to give expression 
to its joys and sorrows, or was the poetic muse revealed 
to them by some errant brother whom they welcomed to 
their fold ? And pupils of him did they become teachers 
of their congregations ? The former alternative is by far 

'F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, pp. 249, 308-311; Pertz, SS. 
in, pp. 658 33. 

1 Bernard of Angers, who frequently cites Romance words in his 
Miracula 8. Fidis (written shortly after 1020), says that in the 
saint's church at Conques, while monks were whiling away the night 
watch for visiting pilgrims with Psalms and vigils, the more restless 
palmers who did not know the monks' chants would persist in 
singing Provencal ditties : " Horum vero ignari, tam cantilenis rusti- 
cis quam aliis nugis longe noctis solantur fastidium" (n, c. 12; 
Lauer's edition, p. 120). 
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the more reasonable. But whatever may be the origin of 
their lyricism, the services which they rendered to church 
music in the tenth and eleventh centuries are so great that 
we are not at all surprised to find Limoges the center of 
poetry in the vernacular also, and the earliest monuments 
of literature to the south of the Loire composed in the 
language of Limousin. 

For it is from the region ruled over by William the 
Great, and perhaps from his times, that the fragment of 
the translation from Boethius comes, a fragment preserved 
to us in the single copy made for the abbey at Fleury, 
where Gerbert's friend, Oonstantine, had shortly before 
championed the cause of secular learning against Abbo's 
narrow bigotry. A few decades after the lines from Boe- 
thius, the St. Martial manuscript which contains the 
Latin plays of the Magi and the Prophets was inscribed 
with three poems in Provencal : a prayer to the Virgin, a 
Christmas hymn, and the whimsical protest of a chorister, 
placed between two Latin sequences, and which declares 
that the high notes of the sequence, too long continued, 
had tired the singer's voice. At Limoges also, where they 
probably had been written, were to be found the original 
manuscripts from which the prose Gospel of St. John 
and the Provencal sermons of the early twelfth century, 
all in the Limousin tongue, had been copied. And a wider 
circle, whose radii may indeed proceed from Limoges as 
a focus of inspiration, could include the poem on St. Leger, 
a former abbot of St. Maixent, near Poitiers, and bishop of 
Autun, beyond Nevers, not far from Cluny — and both 
Nevers and Cluny were under St. Martial's influence, — 
the liturgical Epitre farcie de la St. Etienne, from Agen, 
near Moissac, and on the Limoges road — we have seen 
Moissac borrowing St. Martial's tropes — and the Chanson 
de Ste. Foy of Agen, composed in the diocese of Toulouse 
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(about 1100), but preserved in a Fleury manuscript 
which is now at Leyden. The Provencal Epitre farcie de 
la St. Etienne is older than its French counterpart of the 
early twelfth century. It may have been its model, for 
the French version has come down to us in a single manu- 
script of the city of Tours, just across the linguistic border. 1 
These indications of literary activity in Aquitania under 
William the Great, and his immediate descendants, are not 
very numerous, but they are concentrated. They group 
around Limoges most significantly, and they prove that 
artistic composition in both Latin and Proven§al was culti- 
vated in that town during the entire eleventh century, if 
not during the last half of the tenth. Limoges was un- 
doubtedly a point of contact between the two literatures 
and a meeting-place. There we may pardonably conjecture 
a collaboration between the cloister and the market. 
The poet or dramatist of the abbey, inventing a new hymn 
or trope for his chapel, may have set his poems to a melody 
echoing from the city streets. And the popular rhymster, 
essaying a higher flight for his winged strophe, may have 
received friendly criticism from his better educated con- 
fessor. Such mutual assistance would explain the develop- 
ment of sequence forms and the liturgical drama, and on 
the other hand would show us how art entered into rustic 
poesy. The language of the Church poems had been per- 
fected centuries before, the phrases of Provencal song were 
surely still rude, yet the spirit which breathed in the one, 
and which we can feel, aids us in reconstituting the forces 
which must have animated the other. Indeed we reach 
a reasonable conception of the social and mental environ- 

1 Chabaneau, Revue des langues romanes xxxv, pp. 379-394; Roma- 
nia xxxi, pp. 177-200; Romanische Forschungen xxni ("Melanges 
Chabaneau"), pp. 197-204, 469-478, 597-620. 
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ment of France and Aquitania under William and Robert 
only through the study of the Latin writings of their time. 
This fact by itself justifies our contention. At the turn- 
ing-point in the history of medieval culture the thought 
of one of the most highly civilized communities of Europe 
sought expression in learned and popular speech. Of the 
learned the records are fairly plentiful, of the popular 
hardly to be discovered. Without the former we cannot 
gain an understanding of the latter. 1 

For if we take secular lyric poetry from the territory 
and the time of William the Great and Robert the Pious 
we are sure of but two specimens, and both of them in 

1 It is admitted that the first known Troubadours, William IX of 
Poitou and his friend, Ebles II of Ventadorn, had predecessors in 
artistic verse, from whom these nobles learned their trade. As 
William IX, who was born in 1071, must have begun to write by 
1090, his master in the gay science would have composed his first 
songs by 1060, at least. Another generation of instructors would 
connect with the courtiers of William the Great, the grandfather of 
William IX. The author of the Chanson de Ste. Foy, who wrote 
about 1100, speaks of a poem which united both literary and popular 
characteristics, and which would date back into the eleventh century, 
before the poems of William IX: 

Canczon audi q'es bella'n tresca 

Que fo de razo espanesea. 11. 14, 15 {Romania xxxi, p. 180.) 

My own impression is that both French and Provencal literature 
began under Robert the Pious, that is to say, composition in these 
languages first assumed literary form on the eve of the eleventh 
century. French epic poetry seems to have been inspired by feudal- 
ism. It proclaims feudal society as though it were newly constituted. 
It is also characterized by religious feeling and national pride, both 
of which emotions come to the front under the first Capetians. 
Provencal lyric poetry, while assuming certain popular notions, is 
essentially a product of court life, and court life in Aquitania began 
in the years of comparative peace which closed the tenth century. — 
The connection of sequence music and popular melody seems certain, 
though still obscure. See J. B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours 
(Strassburg, 1908) I, pp. 65-69; of. Analecta Hymnica xx, p. 24. 
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Latin. Fulbert's ode to the nightingale singing in the 
blossoming springtime, and written in the popular verse of 
the Romance peoples, trochaic tetrameter (Fulbert even 
uses the monorime strophe of three lines which seems to 
have been the first choice of William IX of Poitou), works 
over a popular theme which the good bishop endeavors in 
his final strophe to turn into a means of edification. More 
frank and true to its probable model, however, is the ending 
of a love song preserved by one of St. Martial's scribes. 
The song itself, " Jam dulcis arnica, venito," where a lover 
bids his mistress to a feast he has spread for her, is also 
found in a Viennese manuscript of perhaps an earlier date. 
The two versions differ considerably. The St. Martial's 
is inferior to the other, and omits several of its strophes. 
But it atones for all shortcomings by a crowning strophe, 
of which its rival of Vienna is apparently ignorant. And 
this strophe, the final quatrain of the poem, sums up 
together those particular ideas, which in the vernacular of 
the people were to become the conventional prelude of 
Troubadour song: 

Jam nix glaoiesque liquescit, 
Folium et herba virescit, 
Philomela jam cantat in alto, 
Ardet amor cordis in antro. 

Spring, the nightingale and love. A familiar grouping 
which, strange as it may seem, this lyric alone of the poems 
handed down from the tenth and eleventh centuries sets 
to one melody. But its appearance here proves its exist- 
ence elsewhere. Consonant with its environment, social 
or literary, this seemingly isolated verse is not isolated in 
fact. Rather we may look upon it as representative, repre- 
sentative of the new life and the new art which shaped it. 
For it brings us tidings of a nation's poetry, solitary and 
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alone as it yet may stand, a poetry which after the passing 
of two more generations will come forward in vigorous 
strength, to begin its famous career with the melodies of 
William the Great's grandson, William IX, count of 
Poitou. 1 



1 The poem, " Jam dulcis arnica, venito," is reproduced in fac- 
simile by E. de Coussemaker, in his HUtoire de VHarmonie au 
moyen age, pp. 107-109, and Planche vm, No. 2 (St. Martial ms.), 
Planche ix, No. 1 (Vienna ms.), each with musical notation. The 
St. Martial manuscript dates from the reign of Hugh Capet (987- 
996), and is found at the Bibliotheque Nationale (Latin 1118). 
The poem in question was added to this manuscript some ten to 
thirty years later, according to my colleague, Dr. LeCompte, who 
has examined it. It is printed in the Analecta Eymnica xi, No. 91, 
and in Du MSril, Poesies populaires latines du moyen age, pp. 196, 
197. — Two other poems of a similar nature may belong to the same 
region and period. They are contained in the well-known Cambridge 
manuscript of verse, which can be dated at various times from 968 
to 1039, where Fulbert's ode also appears. One of these poems 
praises spring and the birds, in Sapphic meter. The other, in octo- 
syllabic quatrains (aabb), shows us a woman longing for her 
lover while spring is blooming and the birds are singing: See Zeit- 
sehrift fur deutsches Alterthum xiv, pp. 491, 492 (" Carmen Aesti- 
vum") and pp. 492, 493 ("Verna Feminae Suspiria"). — The 
relations of secular Latin lyric to popular song in the Middle Ages 
are excellently treated by Philip S. Allen in Modern Philology for 
April, 1906 ("The Origins of German Minnesang"), January, July, 
and October, 1908, and January, 1909 (" Mediaeval Latin Lyrics"). 
Dr. Allen's conclusions are stated in the number for October, 1908, 
pp. 179, 180. — For the religious lyric of this period a stirring ex- 
ample is offered by the " De Die Novissimo," of a Montpellier Ms., 
a forerunner of the " Dies Irae," if not its model. See Analecta 
Eymnica xux, No. 778 ; W. Meyer, Gesammelte Abhandlungen I, pp. 
237-239. 



